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Ten  Years  With  a Blind  Hush  and 


Only  among  children  did  we  find 
a realistic  view  of  blindness:  it’s  a 
physical  inconvenience  and  not  an 
emotional  tragedy. 

ob,  my  husband,  is  blind.  After 
ten  years  of  marriage  to  a blind 
man,  I had  just  about  given  up  hope 
of  meeting  a sensible  attitude  toward 
blindness  among  the  majority  of  per- 
sons with  sight.  Then,  unexpectedly, 
I found  what  I was  looking  for 
among  a group  of  6th-grade  pupils. 

Their  teacher  had  telephoned  Bob 
and  asked  him  to  tell  the  children 
about  Braille.  They  were  studying 
forms  of  communication.  Bob  was 
reluctant.  How  could  one  reach  a 
meeting  of  minds  with  11-year-old 
kids,  especially  if  they  had  never  met 
a blind  man  before? 

I wasn’t  reluctant  about  taking 
him  there.  For  ten  years  Bob  had 
been  working  for  the  government, 
trying  to  sell  industry  the  idea  of 
hiring  capable  blind  workers.  I was 
sure  he  could  cope  with  6th-grade 
kids.  And  I wasn’t  concerned  about 
imy  own  reactions  to  his  experience, 
because  I wouldn’t  be  in  the  room 
with  him.  I would  wait  in  some 
anteroom  until  Bob  was  ready  to  go. 
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You  see,  I had  got  into  the  habit 
of  remaining  in  reception  rooms 
when  Bob  called  on  factory  owners 
or  gave  talks  before  groups  of  em- 
ployers. I did  that  to  keep  my  blood 
pressure  down. 

I had  been  a long  time  abandon- 
ing hope.  It  didn’t  bother  me  par- 
ticularly when  people  stopped  me  on 
the  street  and  asked,  as  if  Bob  were 
there  in  body  only,  “How  did  he  lose 
his  sight?”  That  was  just  part  of  the 
old  feeling  that  if  you  can’t  see,  you 
can’t  hear.  Dozens  of  waitresses  had 
looked  right  past  Bob  at  me  and  said, 
“Does  he  take  cream  in  his  coffee?” 
And  when  Bob  would  answer,  “No, 
he  takes  his  black,”  it  didn’t  faze 
them. 

I wasn’t  surprised  when  we  got  on 
a crowded  bus  and  the  driver  refused 
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to  go  on  until  someone,  perhaps  an 
old  woman,  would  give  Bob  a seat. 
No  blind  man  was  going  to  stand  on 
his  bus.  The  fact  that  the  blind  man 
was  a young,  husky  six-footer  well 
supported  by  size-12  feet  didn’t  mat- 
ter. It  was  another  part  of  the  pat- 
tern: if  you're  blind,  you  must  be 
helpless. 

But  hope  did  dim  a little  when 
Bob  came  home  one  day  looking  as 
if  he  might  either  swear  or  laugh. 
He  had  been  waiting  in  the  bus 
depot,  listening  to  his  portable  radio, 
which  he  held  on  his  knees.  He  felt 
something  roll  down  over  his  hand, 
and,  reaching  up  quickly  with  his 
free  hand,  he  found  a nickel.  “Al- 
ways like  to  help  the  blind,  a man  s 
voice  said.  (If  you’re  blind,  you  re 
indigent.) 

What  really  dashed  my  hopes  was 
the  attitude  of  two  prospective  em- 
ployers. I sat  in  on  the  interviews 
with  Bob.  The  man  and  woman  on 
the  street,  the  waitresses,  the  bus 
drivers— their  reactions  really  didn’t 
count.  They  hadn’t  had  any  experi- 
ence with  blindness;  to  them  it  was 
the  most  terrible  fate  in  the  world. 
They  couldn’t  move  across  a dark 
room  to  answer  the  telephone  with- 
out stubbing  a toe  on  a chair.  So  a 
blind  person  who  didn’t  sit  out  his 
life  in  a rocking  chair  was  beyond 
their  comprehension. 

I couldn’t  expect  them  to  know 
that  every  blind  person  is  an  indi- 
vidual, and  that  if  he  has  no  other 
handicaps,  he  should  be  expected  to 
earn  his  living,  marry,  have  children, 


and  contribute  his  share  to  com- 
munity life. 

But  men  who  owned  and  ran  fac- 
tories: they  would  be  different,  I 
thought.  They  were  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience.  Even  if  the 
didn’t  know  about  blindness,  the 
would  surely  accept  hard  facts  about- 
the  production  and  safety  records  of 
blind  workers  who  had  been  em 
ployed  in  other  factories  for  years. 

Little  did  I suspect  how  like  the 
man  on  the  street  they  would  be 
They  looked  at  blind  people  throug’ 
the  same  veil  of  tears. 

They  sat  there  looking  at  picture 
of  blind  men  running  drill  presses 
and  milling  machines  in  places  like 
the  John  Deere  Tractor  Co.  and  the 
Maytag  Washing  Machine  Co.  They' 
read  letters  from  satisfied  employers. 
They  frowned  thoughtfully  over 
statements  from  insurance  companies 
showing  that  blind  workers  have  an 
almost  perfect  safety  record.  But  give 
a blind  man  a chance  to  work  on  a 
suitable  job  in  their  factories?  Never! 

I sat  there  getting  angrier  by  the 
minute,  wondering  how  such  un- 
imaginative men  could  be  in  charge 
of  such  big  factories.  All  Bob  was; 
asking  was  a chance  to  prove  his 
point.  He  guaranteed  the  safety  of 
his  workers  and  their  production. 
He  would  even  do  the  firing,  if  that 
became  necessary. 

The  stonewalling  of  the  employ- 
ers didn’t  bother  Bob  too  much  after 
the  first  few  times  he  encountered 
it.  He  wore  resistance  down  in  just 


enough  cases  so  that  he  knew  it  could 
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be  done.  Eventually,  he  could  con- 
sole himself,  a blind  person  may  be 
working  in  this  factory,  under  this 
/ery  man  who  is  now  so  determined 
hat  it  will  never  happen. 

But  I couldn’t  accept  the  situation 
;o  philosophically.  I took  to  staying 
n reception  rooms.  And  that’s  where 
. planned  to  stay  on  that  trip  to  the 
;chool. 

The  teacher  met  us  at  the  door. 
3efore  I knew  what  was  happening, 

. was  sitting  at  a table  near  Bob,  be- 
ore  a battery  of  bright  young  eyes. 

Bob  put  his  white  cane  under  the 
able  and  spread  out  the  things  he 
tad  brought:  Braille  slates,  Braille 
:opies  of  magazines,  Braille  alphabet 
ards. 

Then  he  launched  into  his  story 
bout  how  blind  persons  read  and 
vrite.  The  class  hung  on  every  word, 
couldn’t  discern  a look  of  pity  in 
he  entire  group.  Hope  gave  a feeble 
nock. 

His  lecture  done,  Bob  invited  the 
lass  to  ask  him  questions  about 
iraille  or  about  blind  people. 

A dozen  hands  waved.  I held  my 
reath.  The  first  question  came: 
How  do  you  find  your  shoes?” 

I breathed  again,  and  grinned  to 
ryself  all  the  time  Bob  was  explain- 
ig  that  an  efficient  blind  person  has 
place  for  everything  and  keeps 
Verything  in  its  place.  Evidently, 
ur  own  child  wasn’t  the  only  child 
ho  had  trouble  keeping  track  of  his 
)thes. 

The  questions  came  as  fast  as  Bob 
aid  answer  them.  “How  do  you 
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read  the  newspaper?”  “How  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a $1 
bill  and  a $5  bill?” 

“How  do  you  tell  time?”  “Do  you 
ever  bump  into  anything,  like  a tree 
or  a wall?” 

They  roared  when  Bob  answered, 
“I’ve  left  my  mark  on  more  trees  than 
any  bear  you  ever  saw!” 

I could  have  hugged  every  one  of 
the  questioners.  I had  found  what  I 
had  given  up  hoping  for:  ,a  concep- 
tion of  blindness  by  sighted  people 
as  a physical  inconvenience  rather 
than  an  emotional  tragedy. 

Those  6th-grade  youngsters  took 
it  for  granted  that  without  sight 
there  must  be  a way  for  a blind  per- 
son to  do  things  that  had  to  be  done. 
They  were  simply  curious  as  to  the 
methods  that  had  been  worked  out. 

One  lad  said,  his  eyes  twinkling 
with  mischief,  “Do  you  know  where 
your  cane  is  now?” 

He  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  when 
Bob  answered,  “I  put  it  under  the 
table,  and  we  moved  the  table,  so 
it  should  be  about  there—”  and  then 
touched  the  cane  with  his  shoe.  Bob 
had  proved  that  blind  people  do  re- 
member where  they  put  things. 

How  about  his  work?  He  told 
them  about  going  to  factories,  trying 
to  find  jobs  that  could  be  done  with- 
out sight,  so  that  other  blind  persons 
could  work.  He  showed  them  how 
often  sighted  persons  do  things  with- 
out using  their  eyes.  He  demon- 
strated how  boys  reach  into  their  left 
rear  pockets  for  their  billfolds  with- 
out looking,  and  the  boys  reached. 
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He  said  that  girls  tied  sashes  and 
hooked  skirts  without  looking,  and 
the  girls  nodded. 

“There  are  jobs  in  factories  that 
don’t  take  any  more  looking  than 
those  operations,”  Bob  told  them, 
“and  those  are  the  ones  I try  to  find. 

“Wonderful,  wasn’t  it?  I said  to 
Bob  as  we  were  getting  into  the  car. 


Bob  sighed  blissfully.  “ I can  hard- 
ly wait  for  them  to  grow  up  and  run 
the  factories!” 

A period  of  unfruitful  visits  to 
employers  can  still  discourage  Bob 
and  me.  But  one  of  us  has  only  to 
say  to  the  other,  “How  do  you  find 
your  shoes?”  and  confidence  flood:- 
back  again. 


OUR  CONTEST  WINNERS 
Cash  prizes  totaling  $28,100  have  been  sent  to  109  winning  _ contestan 
in  the  recently  concluded  “catholic  press  expansion  contest  conducte 
jointly  bv  The  Catholic  Digest,  Our  Sunday  Visitor  and  The  Register. 

First  Grand  Prize,  $8,000,  plus  the  second  bonus  award  ot  $250  in  tti 
First  Contest  Period;  the  first  bonus  award  of  $500  in  the  Second  Period,  an 
the  second  bonus  award  of  $250  in  the  Third  Period;  total,  $9,000  wit 
5 584  500  Credit  Votes:  Mr.  Louis  M.  Fortunate,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

’ Second  Grand  Prize,  $5,000,  plus  the  first  bonus  award  ot  $500  in  tt 
First  Contest  Period;  total,  $5,500,  with  4,307,934  Credit  Votes:  Mother  h 

MThird  ^Gmnd^Prize,  $3,000,  plus  first  bonus  award  of  $500  in  the  Four! 
Contest  Period;  total,  $3,500,  with  3,766,500  Credit  Votes:  Mrs.  Leo  Heimei 

^'Fow^hGr^id  Prize , $2,000,  plus  second  bonus  award  of  $250  in  the  Secor 
Contest  Period;  total,  $2,250,  with  2,536,500  Credit  Votes:  Father 

SCF^/^  Credit  Votes:  Father  Raymond 

N TxT’ GmndFh'ize^l 750,  with  1,728,667  Credit  Votes:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Par 

AUSeveIthXGrand  Prize,  $250,  with  1,253,500  Credit  Votes:  Miss  Mary  Alte 

ll0TwoCspecial’ bonus  awards  were  won  by  contestants  who  failed  J;°  Pla 
amono  the  seven  top  winners  when  final  scores  were  computed.  The  h, 
bonus°  prize  of  $500  goes  to  Airman  2d  Class  Gary  Strope  Eglin,  Fla.,  wl 
did  not* enter  the  competition  until  the  Third  Period  and  piled  up  .tori 
405  000  Credit  Votes  in  that  period  alone.  The  second  bonus  award  of  $2 
in  the  Fourth  Contest  Period  was  won  by  the  Catholic  Youth  Orgamzatio 
Bryan  Texas,  which  amassed  890,667  Credit  Votes  in  that  division. 

Cash  prizes  of  $50  were  won  by  102  contestants  because  there  was  a 
for the  99  th  100th.  and  101st  prizes  offered.  Names  of  these  wmners  w 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


